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ABSTRACT 

This document summarizes the fol lowing 
eight-component framework of the Commission on Chapter 1 for 
restructuring the Chapter 1 program: (1) have. states set clear, hrgh 
standards for all students; (2) devise new systems for schools to 
assess progress toward standards; (3) inform parents about how well 
their children are progressing toward standards and how they can 
help; (4) invest heavily in teachers, principals, and other adults in 
schools so that all students meet standards; (5) match funding to 
need and assure equity; (6) replace accounting for dollars with 
accountability for results; (7) integrate health and social service 
support in schools and school districts for Chapter 1 families; and 
(8) have states reward schools that progress and change those that do 
not progress. Part 1 discusses issues and rationale for the 
recommendations concerning the role of Chapter 1, based on the eight 
framework components. Part 2 summarizes the proposed Chapter 1 
framework based on the eight components, in terms of the following 
parameters: congressional findings and mission; standards; 
eligibility and fiscal requirements of local and state education 
agencies ; help and capaci ty~bui Iding; parent empowerment ; health and 
social services; assessment; enforcement (benefits and sanctions); 
and research, development, evaluation, and dissemination. (RLC) 
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n December 1990, 28 educators, child advocateb. researchei's, and other concerned 
individuals came together to form an independent Commission on Chapter 1. We 
were a diverse group, with differing kinds of experience and expertise and 
differing views about many issues in education. But two things bound the group 
together — deep concern for how well economically disadvantaged children were 
faring in the public schools and how well thev were being served by Chapter I of 
the Elementary and Secondarv Kducation Act of 1965, the largest progran: oi 
federal assistance to the schools.* 

All of the members of the Ciommission have been vigorous in their support for 
the C:hapter 1 program and believe that it has contributed significantly to the gains 
children in poverty have made over the last two decades. But we took the difficult 
step of conducting a thorough reexamination of the program because of growing 
evidence that, whatever its contributions in the past. Chapter I in its current form 
is inadequate to meet the challenges of the 1990s and beyond. 

The document that the Commission has produced as a result of this reexami- 
nation is somewhat unusual in content. The bulk of the report consists of a 
"statutor\' Framework," which is in fact a draft of a virtually complete new Chapter I 
statute, along with section-bv-section explanations and commentaiy.** 

While many groups concerned with public policy in education, health, the envi- 
ronment, oi other areas publish reports with detailed recommendations for 
legislative change, the drafting by private citizens of a complex statute is a rare 
endeavor. So a word ot explanation is in orde*-. 

W^hen the Commission began its deliberations, a consensus rapidly emerged 
that our work should be foimded on the conviction shared by all of us that virtually 
all children can learn at high levels and that establishing lesser standards and 
expectations for children because of their economic circumstance should not be 
tolerated. The challenge, we decided, was to convert Chapter I from a law 
designed to teach poor children "basic skills" to one dedicated to spurring tlie 
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kinds of educational change that would result in children born into poverty 
acquiring high-level knowledge and skills. The measure of high-level knowledge is 
that young people emerge from school qualified for college or for skilled and 
productive work and prepared to parucipate fully in the social and political life 
of the Nation. 

From the outset, it was clear to the Commission that this challenge would 
not be met simply by making cosmetic changes in Chapter I. The statute would 
have to be rewritten to bring about deep change in the way whole school 
systems operate. 

The needs for such reform can be articulated in compelling rhetoric, 
which is the usual way reports of this kind are written. But questions would remain: 
Are the reforms practical? Can they be made to work together to achieve the 
desired objectives? Wliat are the tradeoffs in framing the requirements of 
the law in different ways? 

The Commission decided that the only way to answer these questions and put 
our ideas to the test was to subject ourselves to the discipline that members of 
Congress must undergo in drafting specific legislative language. What resulted 
from our decision was a difficult but productive process. Beginning in June 1991, 
each of the sections of the statutory Framework has gone through several drafts, 
in some cases as many as seven or eight. As Commissioners focused on specific 
provisions, questions arose as to how they would actually work, by themselves or in 
conjunction with other provisions, and whether the conclusions and courses of 
actions contained in the Framework were based on the best evidence available. The 
process produced new insights at every review and new changes as welL 

Such a process, we discovered, also has its costs. For one thing, statutory 
language is rarely, if ever, scintillating prose that makes for compelling reading. 
Kew people have rushed to the barricades after reading a section of the U.S. Code. 
In addition, we discovered again and again that agreeing on broad principles or 
precepts is often a great deal easier than agreeing on the specific words that will 
implement the principles. 

Despite these drawbacks, we believe the process has proved very worthwhile. In 
a few cases. Commissioners have been impelled to note dissents or differences of 
view on particular points. In other cases. Commissioners have decided not to note 
the differences they may have with particular formulations because they agree with 
the overall point being made. Most important, the Commission emerges from the 
process strengthened in its convictions about the elements of a truly reformed 
Chapter 1, because we believe we have put our ideas and the ideas of many others 
to the test. 

This is not the end of our process. The Commission intends to use ?he next 
several months in give and take with many who are knowledgeable and vitally 
concerned about educational opportunity for all children. We expect that new 
insights will be gained that will be useful in the legislative process. At the same 
time. Congress will be initiating a hearing process that will result in the expression 
of a wide variety of views on Chapter 1 reform. 

We do believe, however, that having had almost two years to work on the issues, 
we are putting forward a report that identifies the major issues and that will focus 
and inform discussion in an upcoming debate that will be vital to American public 
education and to the future of millions of children. 




The purpose of Chapter 1 of Title i of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) is to provide financial assistance to local 
education agencies to meet the special needs of educationally deprived 
children who live in areas with high concentrations of children from low- 
income families. The Chapter 1 program represents the federal 
government's largest investment in elementary and secondary education, 
accounting for 19 percent of the U.S. Department of Education's total 
budget. In 1992, Congress appropriated $6.1 billion for basic Chapter I 
services to States and school districts. These funds serve more than 5 
million children — approximately one out of every nine school-age 
children in the United States. 

The 1988 Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary School Improvement Amendments (P.L, 100-297) sought to 
improve the educational opportunities of educationally deprived children 
by helping them succeed in their regular school program, attain grade- 
level proficiency, and improve achievement in basic and more advanced 
skills. The new priorities reaffirm the purpose of Chapter 1 as set forth in 
the foreword of the original statute (P.L, 89-10): 

The Congress hereby declares it to be the policy of the United 
States to provide financial assistance to local educational 
agencies serving areas with concentrations of childre7i from low- 
income families to expand and improve their educational 
programs by various means (including preschool programs) 
which contribute particularly to meeting special educational 
needs of educationally deprived students. 

National Assessment of the Chapter 1 Program 
Interim Report 

U.S. Department of Education 
June 1992 
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n 1983, on the release A Maiion at Risk, tlit Chairman of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education summarized the Commission's central 
conclusion with these words: 

We expected less of our young 
people, and they gave it to us. 

Across America, iieads nodded 
in response. These words had more 
than a ring of truth for millions of 
parents, grandparents, and other 
observers of contemporary educa- 
tion, wli'j had watched — and wor- 
ried — while a generation of young 
people seemed to progress through 
school literally without intellectual 
challenge. 

Left unspoken ar. that time, 
however, was an even more painful 
tnith: that the low expectations in 
our suburban schools arc ///,£^// in 
comparison to expectations in urban schools and rural schools with concentrations 
of children in poverty. And that this absence of challenge, of rigor, is dulling the 
minds and dashing the hopes of millions of America's children. Our low 
expectations are consigning them to lives without the knowledge and skills they 
need to exist anywhere but on the margins of our society and consigning the rest 
of us to forever bear the burden of their support (see Figure 1). 

That minority and low-income children often perform poorly ou tests is well 
known. But the fact that they do so because we systematically — and willfully — 
expect less from them is not. Most Americans assume that the low achievemeiu of 
poor and minority children is bound up in the children themselves or their 
families. "The children don't try." "They have no place to study." "Their parents 
don't care." "Their culture does not value education." These and other excuses 
are regularly offered up to explain the achievement gap that separates poor and 
minority students from other young Americans. 

But these are red herrings. The fact is that we know how to educate poor 
and minority children of all kinds— racial, ethnic, and language— to high levels. 
Some teachers and some entire schools do it eveiy day, year in and year out, with 
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Figure 2 

Chapter 1 Funding and Participation Trends, Selected Year* 
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Status Dropout Rate, Ages 16-24, by Race-Ethnicity and Sex: 
October 1973 Through October 1990 
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administrators see getting these children to high levels 
of achievement as their responsibility — and unless they 
are equipped with the skills to do so — the children 
will simply never make it. For no matter how wonderful 
the staff in special programs or how terrific their 
materials and equipment, they cannot compensate in 
25 minutes per day for the effects of watered-down 
instruction the rest of the school day and school year. 
And watered-down instruction is precisely what most 
poor children get. 

If Chapter 1 is to help children in poverty to attain 
both basic and high-level knowledge and skills, it must 
become a vehicle for improving whole schools serving 
concentrations of poor children. There is ample 
evidence to show that under optimum teaching and 
learning conditions — those with high expectations and 
skilled instruction — children will learn at high levels. 
The proof is consistent: those encouraged to work with 
challenging content, to solve problems, and to seek 
meaning from what they study will make far greater 
academic progress than students limited to basic skills 
instruction. 

So, rather than simply building good programs, we 
must build good schools. We know how to teach all 
students successfully; there can be no excuses anymore 
for continued failure to do so. 



A New 
Framework 

Outcomes for poor cl:ildren won't change if we 
simply layer these ideas in the form of additional 
policies and mandates on to a structure that has 
become obsolete. Consequently, the Commission on 
Chapter I proposes an entirely new Framework, 
fundamentally and profoundly different. This new 
Framework does not tinker. It rebuilds boldly. 

At the core of the new Framework are three 
unequivocal beliefs: that all children can learn more, 
that virtuallv all ciiildren can learn at high levels, and 
that there is a solid foundation of knowledge on which 
teachers -.ind principals can draw to make this happen 
in everv one of our schools. Our message to the 
teachers, principals, and other adults in schools serving 
|)oor children is this: 



■ You hold in vour hands the keys to the future for 
poor and minority children. U you have high 
expectations for their achievement, establish clear 
standards for student work, employ instructional 
practices with demonstrated effectiveness, and enlist 
parents and others in reducitig barriers to learning, 
your students absolutely will achieve at much higher 
levels. 

■ The evidence in support of these beliefs is so 
convincing that we h?ve proposed a new "compact" 
between the federal government and the schools 
serving poor children. You make the decisions on how 
to get students to high standards and how to spend 
your Chapter I money. Rather than second guessing 
your decisions, the governvjejit will invest heavily in 
assuring that your knowledge and skills are at their 
peak and that you have adequate resources at your 
disposal, and then hold you accountable for results. 

The new Chapter 1 must be aimed at producing 
good schools, not simply good programs. Our goal 
must be high-quality schools for poor children — 
no exceptions, no excuses — with skilled teachers and 
administrators, trained, empowered, and organized 
to make sound decisions about the curriculum, 
instruction, and extra help that it will take to enable 
all students to meet uniformly high standards of 
performance. 

But how does a federal program that has focused 
on sennces for 27 years begin to transform n'hole sriwo/s. 
especially when program funds amount to only a small 
fraction of the elementary and secondary education 
budget? The (Commission's Framework has an eight- 
part answer: 

■ First, each State must set clear, high standards for 
what all students should know and be able to do. These 
nmst be the same for all students: poor and rich, 
minority and white. Chapter 1 and non-(>hapter 1. 
Schools are responsible for ensuring that all students 
are provided with curriciilinn, teaching practices, and 
assistance needed to attain these standards. 
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1 Second, (1<> iini tlu- low -U'\ t'l. luu iii- 

icli'U iKc'd. Iill-ir.-llu'-l)ul)l)!c U'sis iiii rc'iillx iisfd lo 
.isscss proi-ivsN 111 ( \u\\nci 1. In llu'ii- phur. stlmols 
should (li'M'lop ()]ii>()inu iiiciniN ol I'xaluaiinu ilic 
proiiU'ss nl iiulix iduiil snidniis lowiird ilu' siaiid;ir(N. 
.111(1 SKiU'N slionld .idininisli'i new . rii hei . pi-rhn iii^im r- 
l);iscd sNsU'ins di;il iiu-isiUf school i)iot;u'ss iii t'ii.il)lmi»- 
sUkU'IUn Io ic«u h die M.ilr siaiidards. 

h tire 5 

Chapter 1 : Key Changes At A Glance 



Current 



Proposed 



low standards, different 
from other children 



same high standards for 
all children 



• iow-level tests that compare • performance-based assessment 
students to one another, evaluating students' progress 

rather than to objective toward standards and how to help 

standards 



separate, pullout instruction 
awav from other children 



rich instruction and support 
in the regular classroom 



little training for employees 



generous investment m iraprovmg 
professional knowledge and skills 



money spread thinly 



• greater concentration of dollars 
in high-poverty schools 

• detailed accounting for dollars • accounUb tlity for results 

• successful schools lose money; • rewards for successful schools; 
litUe change in failing schools help—then sanctions— for schools 

that do not improve 



1 Third. iiiMiMd oi iiM'lrss iidoinuiiioii oii uh.ii 
■|KMi I'liiih" "1 'sKiuuK'' child is iiK p.iu'ius 

•^honld ui'i < It 'll" inloi niaiioii at h.'asi aiuiualU rm \hv 
|no«4ifsN ol ilu'ii sMidcms toward \\\c siaiular(U. on 
what \\\c sihool is doiiii;. and liou ilu'v i»in hrli). 

J Fourth. \\v should \\\\v^\ lioiuTonsh — ai UmM -'i 
|)i'r( cm ol oni Cliapua 1 dollai s— in assisdnu; teat lua s. 
pi UK ipaN. and oil km adnli^ iinhr m hool uiih \\\v 
\.iMons i.isks m\ol\('d ill I lansloriuinn duar s( hool so 
dial all suidtaits i t\u li iht' siandarcU. 1 his lirlp should 
UK hidf as>isiaiKt' in dc\t'lopinU ihc oxta all tapacit\ 
.lud h't us ol ilu' St hool and assistant t' iu ivni itaiiiim 
die Miiiidihnu and dct'pt'inni; iluai kno\slcd^c ol hoth 



suhjcc l uiatUT and iiisH iu lional pr.u lit e. Ai ihc 
national U'\ cl . u c ^honld inxrsi ni rc'srarth. 
fh'vclopiiK'iu. and disscininai ioii ol c'llccii\o prouranis 
aud sirait'ui^*^ h)r st hools w iih liii;h foiu t'lm a lions ol 
po\ta l\ . 

2 Fifth. Iniidini> lor this i)io,iri-aiu should he 
( onccni rated luorc lu'a\ il\ in s( hool s wit h 
( oiu cntI^lti^^n^ olchildrun in povcriv. where the needs 
are lar ureaiei than in low-( oiueiuration seliools. Also. 
Cluipter 1 should he used .is a lexer [n induce Ntales lo 
deal wiih treinend(nis dispai iiies within theii- holders iu 
l)ro\idinu ediieatioual scrvKes. Il .i level |)laviui( field is 
iK)i provided, the notion that Chapter 1 provides lor 
die "special uee(N" nl (lisad\ antajned voiiUK^ters 
het oiiies a iu liou. 

i Sixths turrent re(juireinents that loire s( liooN lo lie 
e\pendillll■e^ t() individual suideiits should he 
eliminated, aloii.i; w ith i)erverse iiKeutives that 
withdraw luudiuu when schools make proiijress. St hools 
should ret eive lundiuiij hased on the number ot poor 
thildreu the\ enroll and should he tree to spend it in 
\\liate\er w;i\s the\ believe will besi help studeuis meet 
the standardv. Kather than accouuiiiuj; idi dollaiN, 
s( hools should be held aecouutable lor resnlls. 

1 Seventh. sthooU and districis should help out with 
lainilv needs as well .is iliost- ol t liildreii bv iuie^iatinu 
health and so( lal services iiuo the sui)port s\siem tor 
( .liai)tei ! laiuilies. 

1 Eighth. States must develop <iud eidor(c a s\sinii ol 
in( enti\ es that rewards stliooN that make proi^rcNs iii 
iiK i easinu the mnubers ol' their students who reath the 
standards and decreasiui; ihe number who do not e\eii 
reach a low standard— aud that assures cliauKa' in those 
schooN that do not make such proi^ress. Scli()(^N in the 
latter tatet^orv should reteive considerable help. Where 
tliiU help does uol result in progress within a specified 
|)eriod. however. States must allow studeuis to trauster 
out to a successlul s( hool and act iiumediatelv to 
change the educational euviroumeut or' renune school 
oltkiaK (see Figure a). 

■fhese eii,dit components are desiirued to work 
toircther. I n have the desired etlcct (m scbooN and. 
more important, on studem ouKoiues. thev camitu be 
tlecoupled. 1 he tollowinir section des( ribes the 
raiiouale foi each m more tletail. 
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The Kight 

Framework 

c:omponents 

■ Component One: Have States Set Clear, High Standards 

The Commission believes that clear, high standards are an important first step toward 
transforming education in schools ser\'ing concentrations of poor children. The Commission also 
believes that standards should be the same in all schools, whether they ser\'e rich or poor children. 
Consequently, we have included in our Framework requirements that each State develop standards 
of three types: 

• content standards that set forth the knowledge and skills that all students must acquire; 

• performance standards that establish the degree of proficiency expected of students at particular 
grade levels in meeting the content standards; and 

• delivery stand ''ds that assure that students have a meaningful opportunity to meet the standards. 

These standards, az well as any added by local communities, should drive the education of 
students. They should be used as the basis for State curriculum guides and frameworks, for textbook 
review, and for new assessment systems. Professionals in each school must have considerable latitude 
in developing detailed curricula and in choosing instructional strategies, but these must be carefully 
designed to get all students to the State standards. 

It is vitally important that Chapter I schools be part of the national move toward high standards. 
Already suffering the effects of low expectations, children served by Chapter I would be irreparably 
crushed if their education were not geared to get them to the same standards as are being developed 
nationally by professionals in key subject areas. 



■ Component TVvo: New Systems to Assess Progress Toward Standards 

High standards are useful to teachers, parents, and policymakers only if they have a means of 
assessing whether students meet them. Currently, however, the tests mandated by Chapter 1 do not 
provide useful information on what students know and do not know. Instead of evaluating student 
progress toward important standards, these tests compare students with one another. 

The Commission believes that the current reliance on narrowly constructed tests has invidious 
consequences, not only in Chapter 1 schools but throughout the educatior 1 system. These tests 
often stand in the way of more challenging teaching and learning because they emphasize discrete 
bits of knowledge and de-einphasize broader knowledge, especially that bevond reading and math. 
Studies of Chapter 1 instruction repeatedly have found that much of the time children could be 
focused on challenging content is spent, instead, on coaching for these narrow tests. 

— Continued next page 
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Component Two continued 

Fortunately, assessment programs in many States and comnumitics are moving in new directions. 
They focus considerably more attention on higher order learning and employ more •'auihenlic" 
techniques for evaluating student work. Because of the power of these new approaches in improving 
instruction, it would be terrible if Chapter 1 schools were left out of this movement because of 

regulatory requirements. 

To assure that Chapter 1 schools are not left behind once again, the C.ommission Framework 
calls for a new, three-pronged approach to assessment that will generate information on: 

• the progress of individual students in meeting State standards, to be used by teachers to improve 
curriculum and instruction and by parents to evaluate their children's progress; 

• the national impact of Chapter 1 in enabling schools to get increasing numbers of poor students 
to high standards, to be used by Congress to judge the impact of the program: and 

• the progress of individual schools and districts in enabling increasing numbers of their students 
to meet the standards, to be used as the foundation for a new outcomes-bnsed accountability system 
to replace the current system, which requires schools to account for dollars rather than results. 



■ Component Three: Inform Parents on How Well Their Children Are Progressing 
Toward tlie Standards and How They Can Kelp 

Experience with Chapter 1 has taught teachers, administrators, policymakers, and parents 
themselves how vital family support is to a child's success in school. Before C:hapter 1 , low-income 
parents were often locked out of their children's school lives. Through Chapter ! , manv parents 
were brought into the decision-making process, learned coping skills lor themselves, and became 
advocates for their children. 

For the past decade, however, parent involvement through C:hapter ! has been muted. The 
Commission believes that it must be renewed with vigor, drawing on new knowledge about how best 
to encourage the involvement of parents in their children's education. 

There are many ways that schools can encourage parents to help their children. The new 
Framework allows schools discretion, yet encourages them to look bevond familiar but often 
superficial strategies such as asking parents to serve on advisorv committees or sending them 
newsletters. The Framework looks toward other strategies that will enlist parents in monitoring their 
children's progress and working with the school to improve it. and also in monitoring the overall 
progress of their school. The Commission strongly suggests that a school's plans tor including 
parents recognize the importance of enhancing family literacv. If we want students to succeed, then 
we also must help parents improve their own literacy skills, including non-Knglish-speaking parents 
who are not literate in their home language. 
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■ Component Four: Invest Heavily in Teachers, Principals, and Other 
Adults in the School 

The resources of Chapter 1 must be invested where they count the most — in people, specifically 
in teachers and building administrators. The tasks assigned by this Framework to building-level 
educators are numerous and complex. They include developing cin riciiiuni, redesigning instruction, 
planning staff development, and organizing student assistance to enable all students to meet the 
standards. They require educators to both think and act in entirelv new ways. If the professionals in 
Chapter 1 schools don't gel generous help as they proceed, their results will fall short of meeting 
the Nation's needs. 

Much is known about how to improve learning outcomes for poor and minority children. This 
information must be shared with building-level professionals in settings that genuinely engage them 
with the content, with each other and outside experts — and that provide follow-up observation, 
coaching, and support. 

But professionals must be helped, too, to learn how to invent as thev go, because circumstances, 
school histories, and capacities vary significantly. They must have lime and support to experiment, 
to evaluate, and to analyze. They must themselves become learning community — focused on 
improving student learning. 

Accordingly, this Framework calls for: 

• a substantial (and increasing) set-aside for professional and school development; 

• school-level decision making about professional development needs; and 

• State responsibility for assuring the availability in all regions of high-quality providers of 
professional and school development services. 

The Framework also recognizes that while we already know a great deal about "what works," 
there are needs to improve and fine-tune what we know and to test new a])proaches. fhus, at the 
national level, the Framework calls for a small percentage of Chapter 1 dollars to be earmarked to 
support research, development, evaluation, and dissemination of effective programs and strategies 
for educators of disadvantaged children. 



■ Component Rve: Match Funding to Need and Assure Equity 

All children deserve equal opportunities to learn, fhis is whv Chapter I exists. 

Over the years, it has become clear that the greatest educational needs exist in schools with the 
highest concentrations of economically disadvantaged student'-, but the funding formulas under 
Chapter I barely reflect this knowledge. I he Framework calls for beitc* targeting of funds 
to the districts and schools with the greatest needs. While all or almost all districts would 
continue to participate, schools with the largest concentrations of children in poverty would 
receive greater sums. 

— Continued next page 
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Coinpone*^t Five continued 

Resource problems, however are not limited to the use of federal funds. (Ihapter 1 has been 
built on a fiction— that States and localities provide a level playing field for all students and that 
Chapter 1 funds go to meet special needs of disadvantaged students. The reality is that millions of 
disadvantaged students live in property-pf)()r urban and rural areas that cannot generate sufficient 
dollars for education even when citizens tax themselves highly. A lack of affordable housing and 
continued racial discrimination prevent the tamilies of these children from moving to districts that 
provide better education. 

Rather than calling for exact dollar equalitv among districts in expenditures, the Framework 
proposes that States assure comparability in the provision of important education services. 
Experience tells us what education services make a difference to children, particularly those who 
are disadvantaged. Services include preschool programs, reasonable class sizes, and teachers who 
are experienced and working in the areas in which they received training. States must assure that 
no child is deprived of these services and the opportunity to learn because of the workings of 
archaic systems of financing schools. 



■ Component Six: Replace Accounting for Dollars with Accountability for Results 

Beyond problems with the required tests, the current Chapter 1 accountability stioicture has two 
particularly troublesome features: 

• it focuses too much attention on documenting the expenditure of dollars on "eligible" students 
and too little attention on the academic progress of such students; and 

• it punishes improvement by withdrawing dollars from schools that succeed. 

The Commission proposes lo deal with the latter problem— perverse incentives— by providing 
funds to schools based upon their enrollment of poor students. Funding would not decline if 
student performance improved. 

The Commission proposes to deal with the former problem— excessive regulation of 
expenditures— by eliminating the concept of student eligibility and providing schools with 
tlexibility on how to spend their Chapter 1 funding. Rather than pre- or post-tests and labels for 
•'Chapter 1 children/' all students in participating schools are "eligible." The focus will be on 
making the regular program as rich a'^. possible, rather than on isolated, puUout services. Then, 
teachers and schools decide who needs special help at any point and how to provide it. 

The new accountabiliiv system will be based on student outcomes, rather than on expenditure 
of dollars. The Commission's recommended enforcement structure (see Component 8) will provide 
continuing fiexibilitv to schools that make adequate progress in getting increasing numbers of 
students to state standards, but will require changes in schools that do not make such progress. 
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H Component Seven: Integrate Health and Social Service Support 

Evenonc knows that wlicn cliilcircn arc ilK or lunii»r\\ or in oihci' kinds ol distress, ii is Iiardcr 
for tlicni to do Wc'll in school. 

Dealing fully with these external harrieis lo learnini;- is hevond the purview oi an aid-io- 
educiition sraMUc. hut the Coniniissiou calls (or a start hv enahlini^" schools to use C'iiapter 1 
resources to ct.ordinaie the provision oi health and soc ial services and hy asking that Ciovernors of 
the States accept responsihilitv lor pre|)aring a |)lan to eliminate health and social harriers to 
learning. The Franiewoi k also notes an ap|)ropriate role lor education officials and encoiuages State 
and local education agencies to |)roniote ( o-loc ation of so( ial and health services at school sites — 
services such as the sci eening and ireainient oi' children for vision, hearing, and dental problems. 
The Framework would also re(|uire school disii ic ts to assiu e that children are imnuuii/ed before 
eiuering schools and screened tor (ondilions that im|)air learning, such as lead exposure and 
abuse or ne;^iect, 

H Component Eight: Reward Schools That Progress and Change Those That Don't 

From the beginning, there has been a tension within Chapter i between setting parameters and 
allowing flexibilirv. The legislative hisiorv of this program is strewn with attempts to work out how 
best to hold the educators accoiuuahle. while not strangling them with recjuii ements. 

The Commission believes that the best wav to hold educators accountable is with student 
outcomes. While the ('ommission is not, unmindful of the nianv reasons whv the current system 
focuses on inputs, we see this as c()iuirer|)roductive, ^Ve have therefore proposed in our Framework 
an {)Utcomes-l)ased accountal)ili'.\ s\siem that |)rovides iiemendous Hexibiliiy to local educators, yet 
guarantees ade(]uate progi ess ol'stiulenis in meeting State standards. 

F.ach State will he recjuired to ilevel(»p an enforcemetu s\stcm in keeping with principles set forth 
in the Framework. Schools that make ade((uaie [)7'ogress in increasing the luimbers of students at the 
highest levels and in reducing the numbers at the bottom will he rewarded in concrete ways. Schools 
that do not make progress will receive considerable assistance. If they still do not make progress. 
States nmst act througli a series of graduated steps to "change the educational environmeiu" in the 
school. Such steps might include withdrawing Hexibiliiy, replacing school leadership and/or other 
staff, or imposing other sanctions. In anv eveiu, studeius who attend consistentlv failing schools will 
have the ahsoliue right to transfer to successful schools, with transportation provided. 
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Conclusion: 

The Broader Context 

for Reform 

Over the course of the next 18 months, we — the 
President, the Congress, and the American people — 
will make a decision that will affect the life chances of 
millions of American children. The decision will focus 
on what changes to make in the largest federal 
program of assistance to elementary and secondary 
education — the Ch-^pter 1 program. Determinations 
whether to change the program fundamentally, as 
suggested in this Framework, or to make more modest 
improvements will be made at a time when there is 
widespread discontent, not simply with schooling for 
poor children but with the quality of public education 
generally. This broad concern is fueled by the decline 
in the economic status of the Nation and a widespread 
belief that the flaws in our education system are making 
the United States less and less competitive. 

Despite the depth of concern, the outcome of the 
current reform effort is far from certain. In our 
judgment, one of three things may happen: 

■ The drive for reform may falter entirely because of 
an unwillingness on the part of politicians, educators, 
and citizens to make the structural changes and to 
provide the resources that are needed to make a real 
difference in American public education. If this 
happens, we will all be losers. 

■ The drive for reform— like past drives — may yield 
dividends only in wealthy school districts around the 
Nation, districts that already have substantial resources 
and that serve mainly advantaged children. If that 
happens, there will be a few winners, but society as a 
whole and most of its citizens will be losers. 



■ The drive for reform may be strong enough to work 
changes in public schools throughout the Nation. The 
changes may attract the most able and dedicated 
people to teach in public schools and involve parents 
and communities in supporting their youth and 
educating all children. If that happens, we will all 
be winners. 

The new Framework, developed by the Commission 
on Chapter 1 through two years of diligent discussions 
and negotiations, is offered with the conviction that the 
third result — nationwide systemic reform of public 
education that provides new opportunities to children 
of all races and economic stations — is not only possible, 
but within our reach. 
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P A R T II 

S u m m a r v o f I r a m e w o r k 



SECTION I 



Findings 
AND Mission 

In this section, the Commission has sout^ht to distill 
the experience of tlie last (jiiai ter centurv with federal 
aid to meet the educ?\tion needs of disadvantaged 
children and to lay a predicate for the reforms 
contained in this Framework. In a series of findings 
and in a mission statement, the Commission outlines its 
vision tor a new (Chapter 1 based on high expectations 
and high standards for children from low-income 
families. 

m There are nvo core findings that» if accepted, will 
change the way Chapter 1 r)perates: 

• that all children, including those who are 
economically disadvantaged, can learn and ihai 
virtiiallv all children have the capacitv to acquiie the 
high-level knowledge and skills in a broad range of 
subjects that will allow them to participate fully in the 
economic, social, and political life of the Nation 
|§I(A)(2)]; and 

• that the most urgent need for educational 
improvement — and hence, for federal assistance — is in 
sch(3ols with high concentratiotis of children f rom low- 
income families. [§I(A)(l)]. 

Q Additional findings recogni/.e the school as the 
primarv unit in need of change and improvement; the 
existence of effective strategies for educational 
improvement and the entitlement of all students to a 
curricidum and teaching practices that embody such 
strategies: the central role of parents as first educators 



of their children; and the responsibility of schools and 
other public agencies to work t(}geiher to ensure that 
students receive the health and social services they 
need in order to learn. Other findings identify the 
need to eliminate barriers to learning, including inade- 
(juare education resources, ineffective tests and testing 
practices, and lowered expectations tor poor children; 
and harmful instructional practices, including tracking 
and separating children from the regular classroom. 
[§I(A)(:n-(I3)J. 

HH 1 he Mission Statemeiu oiulines the means to be 
used to accomplish the cerural objective of the new 
Chapter 1: to use federal aid to assist disadvantaged 
children, and partictilarly those who attend schools 
with high concentrations of poverty, in attaining high- 
level skills and knowledge. The means include expand- 
ing preschool opportunities; helping to establish a 
broad and challenging curriculum in a range of sub- 
jects at each Chapter 1 school; building the capacity of 
all participants in the school community to meet the 
needs of all students; and establishing methods of 
school, district, and State accoimtability, including both 
incentives and sanctions, to assure that this Mission is 
achieved, L§I(B)]. 
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PART II 

.S u m m a r v o j r a m e w o r k 



SECTI ON n 



Standards 

Recognizing that children From low-income Families 
have been shortchanged by \o\s' expeciations and 
standards, this section sets Forth the duties oF States, 
school systems, and participating schools to establish 
high-level standards For all students in Chapter 1 
schools, standards that are at least equivalent to those 
set For children who attend non-Chapter 1 schools. 

^ Primary responsibility For setting standards is 
placed on the states and not on the Federal govern- 
ment. Each State educational agency (SEA) is required 
to develop and submit to the Secretary oF Education For 




approval a comprehensive set oF standards in three 
areas — content, perFormance, and delivery. [§II(B)(l)l. 
The overarching standard is that all children must 
acquire the ability to reason, read, understand, inter- 
pret, and analyze complex material in a broad range oF 
academic subjects; to use qualitative skills For planning, 
analysis, and problem solving; to speak and write eFFec- 
tivcly; i() produce as well as to reproduce knowledge; 
and to work cooperatively in teams, as well as to think 
and act independently. [§II(A)(l)(a)]. 

State content standards are to set Forth the knowl- 
edge and skills that schools must teach to enable all 
students to attain high levels oF proficiency. 
[§II(A)(l)(b)(i)]. The content standards must encompass 
not just the traditional Chapter 1 subjects oF reading 
and mathematics, but also writing, science, history, and 
geography, and must incorporate the best standards set 
by proFessional associations and learned societies. 
[§II(A)(l)(c)]. 

Ql State student performance standards are to estab- 
lish the degree oF proficiency expected oF students in 
meeting the content standards and a range oF interme- 
diate standards to serve as indicators For assessing 
progress at various stages. Each State will spell out what 
knowledge and skills are needed to reach "partially 
proficient," "proficient,'* and "advanced" levels oF 
achievement at Four grade levels, [§§II(A)(l)(b)(ii) and 
n(A)(l)(d)l. 

01 State delivery standards include a series of mea- 
sures to assure that schools and teachers are provided 
with the means to meet the content standards and that 
students have a meaningFul opportunity to meet the 
perFormance standards. Delivery standards will include, 
For example, the employment oF appropriately trained, 
certified staFF who are teaching in their areas oF train- 
ing or certification; the provision oF appropriate mate- 
rials and equipment: and the maintenance oF facilities 
that are clean, saFe, and drug Free. [§§n(A)(l){b)(iii) 
and 11(A)(1)(e)]. 

Q The section Further requires that school districts 
and participating schools take steps to inform members 
oi the school community about the new State standards, 
to consider whether to adopt supplemental local stan- 
dards, and to revise their curriculum and instruction in 
accordance with the new standards. [§II(C)]. 
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PART II 

S u rn m a r y of Framework 



SECTION HI 



Eligibility and Fiscal 
Requirements 

This section spells out the requirements that must 
be met by school districts and schools, as well as by 
State educational agencies, in order to receive Chapter 1 
funds. The section also prescribes permissible uses of 
Chapter 1 dollars and outlines the formulae by which 
the funds will be allocated within States to the SEA and 
to school districts and schools. 



Whiie local educational agencies (LEAs) with 10 or 
more poor children will continue to be eligible for 
Chapter 1 assistance, the SEA will allocate Chapter 1 
funds to LEAs according to a formula that will weight 
the aid on a sliding scale toward the highest poverty 
LEAs in the State. [§§ni(A)(l ) and 111(A)(3)(b) and (c)]. 

1^ A school will be eligible to receive Chapter 1 funds 
if its percentage of poor children is at least 30 percent 
or is at least that of the LEA as a whole. The current 
"no-wide variance rule" that allows many very low 
poverty schools to participate would be deleted. 
Provision is made for certain otherwise ineligible 
schools to be served when such schools participate in a 
desegregation plan. [§III(A)(4)]. 

Ql LEAs are required, however, to channel funds only 
to that number of schools in which high-quality pro- 
grams can be delivered. Allocations to schools will be 
based solely on the number of children from low- 
income families enrolled, and will not be based on the 
number of low-achieving students. [§ni(A)(5)]. 

Q The Framework deletes all child-eligibility requir-^- 
ments currendy in the law, eliminating, for example, 
the requirement to serve only children identified as 
"educationally deprived" in particular subject areas and 
grades. Instead, participating schools and school dis- 
tricts will determine how best to allocate resources to 
ensure that all children, including all children from 
low-income families, move toward high levels of profi- 
ciency. [§II1(A)(6)]. 



LEAs may use Chapter I funds for a broad range 
of educational purposes designed to help students and 
schools attain the standards. Safeguards are main- 
tained, however, to assure that programs and expendi- 
tures are comparable among participating and nonpar- 
ticipating schools and that Chapter I dollars supple- 
ment, rather than supplant, local efforts. [§III(A)(7)]. 

m States must comply with all portions of the law in 
order to receive Chapter 1 assistance, including a new 
provision to require comparability of "essential educa- 
tional services" among all schools and school districts 
in the State. [§III(3)(l)]. The Secretary of Education is 
required to collect and publish data necessary to deter- 
mine compliance and to assess the impact of school 
finance systems on resources available to disadvantaged 
students. This provision is intended '.o deal with the 
gross inequities that frequently result from State 
finance systems and that often deprive economically 
disadvantaged students of needed educational 
resources. [§ni(B)(2)]. 

01 States may reserve for the SEA certain percentages 
of their allocation necessary to fund capacity-building 
programs, to administer and develop new assessments 
and accountability systems, and to administer the pro- 
gram. [§m(B)(3)]. 
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SECTION IV 



Help and 

Capacity-Building 



This section identifies the steps to be taken by 
schools to strengthen instruction and by school districts 
and SEAs to assist schools in that process. 
01 The cornerstone is a biannual schoc^ -achievement 
plan that each participating school will deve:op with 
input from the entire school community, including par- 
ents, teachers, the principal, and other staff. In prepar- 
ing its plan, each school is asked to analyze student 
achievement patterns and progress toward the stan- 
dards and then to identify steps it will take to improve 
students' performance. The plan will include staff 
development and parent involvement components, a 
budget, and a timeline for school improvement activi- 
ties, [§IV(A)(2)(a)(i) and (ii)]. 

Q Each participating school must spend at least 10 
percent in years 1 and 2, 15 percent in year 3, and 20 
percent in each year thereafter on staff development 
and school improvement efforts. [§IV(A)(3)(a)]. 

Q Participating schools must also take steps to ensure 
that in Jividual students who have trouble meeting the 
standards are provided with effective extra help, as 
determined by the school, in consultation with parents. 
[§IV{A)(2)(a)(iii)]. 

Q LEAs are permitted (although not required) to 
develop districtwide capacity-building programs, which, 
like the school-based efforts, must be based on an 
analysis of student achievement patterns. LEA pro- 
grams will serve to assist participating schools in 
preparing their achievement plans, in identifying needs 
for staff development, in coordinating staff and parent 
(raining among schools with similar needs, and in eval- 
uating serv ices and programs purchased with Chapter I 
dollars. [§IV(A)(2)(b)]. 

Q Because the Commission views the upgrading of 
teacher skills as a very high priority, the Framework 
calls on States to design and carry out a strategy to 



ensure the availability to participating schools of high- 
qualitv professional development and school improve- 
ment assistance. SEAs must inventory and analyze avail- 
able sources of such assistance, take steps to increase 
the availability of high-quality assistance, and dissemi- 
nate to schools and school districts information about 
effective educational practices and programs available 
to them. [§IV(A) 
(2)(c)]. To carry out 
these purposes, a 
percentage of each 
State's total alloca- 
tion . reserved to 
SEAs to enable them 
to award capacity- 
building grants to 
organizations, uni- 
versities, school dis- 
tricts, and others. 
Eight percent is 
reserved in 1994 
and 1995, seven per- 
cent in 1996-1998, 
and four percent in 
each year thereafter. 
[§IV(A)(3)(c)].SEAs 
are also required to assist LEAs and schools in'^ssuring 
that curriculum is aligned with the State's standards by 
developing curriculum frameworks and models. 
[§IV(B)]. 

Q The Secretary is directed to publish and dissemi- 
nate widely to educators and parents "Guidelines for 
Effective Staff Development and School Improvement," 
with an emphasis on effective approaches to educating 
disadvantaged children and to schoolwide reforms. 
[§IV(A)(5)]. 

1^ To attract and retain the most capable teachers at 
schools serving disadvantaged students, a new federal 
program will be established, in addition to Chapter 1, 
to provide bonuses to teachers employed in participat- 
ing schools with enrollments of at least 75 percent eco- 
nomically disadvantaged children. In addition, these 
teachers must be certified by the National Board of 
Professional Teaching Standards. [§1V(C)]. 
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SECTION \' 



Parent 

Empowerment 



SECTION VI 



Health and 
Social Services 



This section calls upon each participating school to 
implement a parent training and involvement program 
designed to empower parents to make important 
contributions to their children's education. 



Schools must prepare and disseminate lo parents a 
written parent involvement plan, with input from par- 
ents, and, in the case of secondary schools, from stu- 
dents as well. The plan will become part of" the school 
achievement plan. [§V(A)(2) and (B)). 

The parent involvement program niiist inclucie 
activities designed to achieve involvement of parents in 
the education of their own children (e.g., through fanii- 
Iv literacv programs, home-based educational activities, 
and parent education and training); to provide under- 
standable information to parents on how lo become 
involved at home and at school and on the require- 
ments (e.g., standards, assessments) of Chapter 1; and 
to guarantee reasonable access to observe classrooms 
and to review all documents related to the school's and 
LEA\s compliance with the Act. Each participating 
school also must report to parents on their children's 
progress, must provide trainiiig on how to work with 
parents to teachers and other staff, and must assure 
that information is communicated effectivelv to parents 
with limited literacy or English proficiency. (§V{B)]. 

01 l.EAs must assure that participating schools com- 
ply with the parent empowerment i equirements. LEAs 
are also asked to involve businesses and community- 
based organizations in parent involvement initiatives. 
[§V(A)(3)]. 

|j^ The section also establishes a network of federallv 
funded Parent Information and Resoinre Centers, The 
Centers — one in each State, and five others to serve 
rural and urban areas — would be modeled after those 
established under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act. The Centers' mandate would be ic> pro- 
vide information, training, and other assistance to par- 
ents, particularly to low-income parents, of children 
enrolled in participating schools. [§V'(C)1. 



This section stems from a recognition that health 
and nutritional deficits, as well as other social 
problems, often prevent children from learning. The 
provisions of the section require States and school 
districts to identify health and other barriers to 
learning faced by children in participating schools and 
to take steps to bring low-income children and their 
families closer to obtaining the health and social 
services that are prerequisites to educational 
achievement. 



Eacii State must prepare, on a two-year cycle, a 
plan to eliminate barriers to learning, which identifies 
barriers to learning faced jy low-income children 
(including, e.g., poor health, poor nutrition, and inade- 
quate housing). The plan must also identify measures 
to be taken to eliminate the barriers, including, for 
example, integration of sen'ices and co-location of 
health and social sen'ices at Chapter 1 schools. 
[§VI(B)(1)]. 

1^ The State must widely disseminate this plan and 
involve a broad range of State agencies, LEAs, and oth- 
ers (including teachers and parents) in its preparation. 
[§VI(B)(2)and (3)]. 

Every two years, the State must issue a report card 
on progress made under the plan. [§VI(B)(4)]. 

Ql Each LEA must report, on a two-year cycle, to the 
State on barriers to learning within its jurisdiction, on 
the extent to which efforts, including additional 
resources and interagencv collaboration, might 
increase access to vital services, and on measures the 
LEA intends to take to ease or eliminate the barriers. 

[svifod)]. 
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Q Each LEA must also ensure that all children 
attending participating schools are fully immunized 
upon entering school, are screened for health and 
other conditions that may impair learning, and are 
properly referred by school officials to appropriate ser- 
vices in the community. [§VI(C)(3)(a)]. 
Q LEAs are permitted to use Chapter I funds in car- 
rying out their duties under this section (e.g., for 
screening and referral and to facilitate collaboration 
with other agencies) although Chapter I funds may not 
be spent on direct services to children and families. 
[§VI(C)(4)]. 



SECTION VII 

Assessment 

This section spells out the components of a new, 
three-pronged system of assessment. It is designed to 
replace the current system of norrn-referenced tests, a 
system the Commission has found both to emphasize 
low-level skills and to be an ineffective measure of 
student achievement. Provisions now in the law 
authorizing use of these low-level tests would be 
repealed on the effective date of the reauthorization. 
[§VII(D)(3)]. 

Q Each school district and participating school will 
conduct assessments to aid student progress. These assess- 
ments will be controlled and administered by classroom 
teachers and will serve as an aid in assessing the 
progress of individual students in meeting the stan- 
dards. This section also requires schools to explain the 
schoors curriculum and forms of assessment to parents, 
students, and teachers and to report to parents on their 
children's progress toward meeting the standards. 
[§VII(B)]. 

Q As a second prong, the Framework calls on the 
Secretary of Education to report biannualiy to the 
Congress and the public on the effectiveness of the 
Chapter 1 program in achieving its goals for low- 
income children. In making this assessment to evaluate 
Chapter 7, the Secretary may rely on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) or other 
assessments that are consistent with this Framework. 
These evaluations should lead to improvements in 
Chapter 1. [§VII(C)]. 

0 As a third prong, each State is required to develop 
and submit to the Secretary a set oi assessments for 
accountability purposes that will gauge the progress of 
school districts and Chapter 1 schools in meeting the 
content standards established by the State. [§VII(D)(1)]. 
The key features of these new assessments will be: 
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• They will be conducted annually in all participating 
schools and with at least a sample of all students in the 
schools. [§VII(E)(l)(a)]. 

• They will be conducted at four grade levels: at 
completion of grade I, at some point during grades 
2-5, during grades 6-9, and during grades 10-12. 
[§VII(E)(l)(b)]. 

• The grade I assessments will measure oral language, 
emerging reading, and social skills. The assessments in 
the later grades will measure proficiency in subjects 
including reading, mathematics, writing, history, 
geography, and science and will measure the proportions 
of students who are "advanced," "proficient," "partially 
proficient," and "not proficient" in these subjects. 
[§VII(E)(2)]. 

on The new assessments will be accompanied by safe- 
guards, including requirements of validation to assure 
racial and gender fairness [§VII(D)(5)] and that limit- 
ed-English-proficient students are assessed, to the 
extent practicable, in their language ci instruction. 
[§VII(E)(2)(f)]. Other provisions would discourage 
retention of students in grade, require the assessment 
by the LEA of students who move from school to school 
over the course of the school year, and set terms for 
participation of disabled and liniited-English-proficient 
students in the assessments. [§VII(E)( I)]. 

1^ Prerequisites to the implementation of these 
assessments include: broad dissemination of informa- 
tion about the new standards and assessments to par- 
ents, teachers, and students; steps to revise and align 
the curriculum to the new standards; and implementa- 
tion of staff development and school improvement ini- 
tiatives to equip students with the ability to perform 
successfully on the assessments. [§VII(F)]. 

In administering assessment requirements, the 
Secretary' of Education will be aided by the advice and 
guidance of a new Commission on Student Assessment 
(CSA) to be authorized by Congress and established by 
the National Academy of Sciences. The CSA will review 
all State-developed assessment systems and advise the 
Secretary whether they meet the criteria established 
under the law. (^SAwill also monitor and report on the 
implementation of the new assessment systems. 
[§VIKD)(6)1. 



SECTION VIII 



Enforcement 

This section describes the key elements of an 
outcome-based accountability system and the methods 
of enforcement that will be used to achieve its 
objectives. 

Ql Enforcement tools will not be dictated by the fed- 
eral government but will be selected by the States large- 
ly from among remedies that often are already provid- 
ed in their own laws and constitutions governing public 
education. Each State will be required to develop and 
submit to the Secretary of Education by 1 996 an 
enforcement plan designed to assure school and school 
district compHance with the provisions of this Act and, 
significantly, to assure that within five years after com- 
pletion of the first assessment, all participating schools 
will have made adequate progress in reaching required 
levels of proficiency. [§VIII(A)]. 

Adequate progress shall be defined by the 
Secretary of Education in regulations. It will call for an 
increase in the proportions of all students, and of all 
low-income students, who achieve at "proficient" or 
"advanced" levels. It will also call for a decrease in the 
proportions of all students, and of all low-income stu- 
dents, who are at the "not proficient" level. Adequate 
progress will be determined through assessments in a 
broad range of subjects. [§V'III(B)]. 

When schools make adequate progress. States may 
reward them with benefits, including greater decision- 
making authority; access to supplemental resources to 
sustain success or to serve larger numbers of children; 
and recognition, bonuses, and other benefits to staff. 
[§VIII(A)(5)(a)]. 
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As lo schools that fail to make adequate progress, 
the enforcement process initially will involve a series of 
graduated steps to be taken after a school is identified 
as failing, but before sanctions are imposed. This mea- 
sured response— including technical assistance, consul- 
tations in the school community about corrective steps, 
and visits from an inspection team that can requisition 
any needed resources— should enable many schools to 
come into compliance without the imposition of sanc- 
tions. [§VIII(A)(4)]. 

^ Where school systems continue to fail, despite 
assistance, sanctions may include institutional penal- 
ties, such as loss of decision-making authority and, 
ultimately, closing the school, as well as individual 
penalties, such as reductions in pay and dismissal 
and/or transfer of the principal and other staff. 
ijVIII(A)(5)(b)]. 

1^ In any event, parents whose children attend 
failing schools will have a right to transfer their chil- 
dren from failing to successful schools, with transporta- 
tion provided where needed. This is a form of public 
school choice, but one that is tailored to the needs of 
disadvantaged students and that protects the vitality of 
public schools. [§VIII(A)(5)(c) and (0]. 
Q Penalties will also be directed toward school dis- 
tricts that, as a whole, fail to make adequate progress; 
and these may include dismissal of the superintendent 
and other administrators; appointment of a receiver or 
trustee to administer the district in lieu of the superin- 
tendent and locai school board; and annexation by 
other school districts. [§VIII(A)(5)(e)]. 
1^ Rights under the Act will be secured by requiring 
states to provide an accessible administrative process 
for resolving complaints by parents, students, and 
teachers and by encouraging other informal methods of 
dispute resolution. Parents and teachers may also initi- 
ate legal action in federal court to enforce many of the 
Act's provisions. [§VIII(A)(6)]. 



SECTION IX 



Research, Development, 
Evaluation, and Dissemination 

This section provides for a portion of the Chapter 1 
appropriation to be reserved by the Secretary of 
Education for the purpose of funding research, 
development, and evaluation. 

It also provides for dissemination of information on 
effective practices and strategies for the education of 
economically disadvantaged children. Changes in 
educational systems brought about as a result of this 
legislation will also be evaluated. [§IX]. 



The Commission members listed below submitted 
supplementary statements concerning the Framework. They 
appear in the Commissions full report, 

Henry Levin, George Madaus.Joe Nathan, Delia 
Pompa, Sharon Robinson, Bella Rosenberg, Paul 
Weckstein, Anne Wheelock and Robert Witherspoon. 

Additional copies of this and the full report are 
available from: 

Council of Chief State American Association for 

School Onicers Higher Education 

One Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. One Dupont Circle. N.W. 
Suite 700 Suite 360 

Washington, DC 20001-1431 Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 408-5505 (202) 293-0)15 
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